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end of the year FitzQ-erald was forced to move from
his Woodbridge lodgings, Mr. Berry, Ms landlord,
became engaged to marry a widow. FitzG-erald, who
was fond of smoking and chatting with Berry in the
evenings, did not relish the introduction of the new
element, and said rather caustically that "old Berry
would now have to be called * Old Gooseberry.7" This
rash witticism was repeated to the widow; and the
upshot was that Berry gave him notice to quit. Berry
did not like the task of breaking with his old friend
and lodger, and came cautiously upstairs to announce
the decision* His helpmeet, fearing that his courage
might give way, remained at the bottom of the stairs
calling out; "Be firm, Berry 1 Bemind him of what he
called you,'1

FiteGerald seems to have had an invincible objection
to occupying his OWE house; accordingly, on being
ejected, he hired another room in an adjacent house,
where he transferred his Penates. But he was losing
his ssest for life. In 1874 he wrote that he was begin-
ning to have warnings of the end: "I find life little
worth now; not that I am unhappy, but so wofully
indifferent*"

At last, however, ho installed himself in his own
house, Littlogrango $ but he would only inhabit one
room, a largo downstairs parlour, which he divided by
folding-doom. The living-room was full of books, with
a high-standing desk* In the hall close by stood an
organ on which he often played, always from memory,
drawing out of it a great richness of melody, and
crooning an air himself as the excitement grew.

He furnished the rest of the house with some care and
dignity, and left it for the use of his nieces, whenever
they chose to visit him; but even when they were in
the houso, he was little with them; he took his meals\                        together to see the Merchant of Venice, Posh sleeping
